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W E are on the eve of a new spell of “ frightful- 
ness. 5 ’ The judicial murder of Captain 
Fryatt; of the s.s. Brussels, a murder con- 
trary not only to international law but also to Ger- 
many’s own naval laws, is a sign of what is coming. 
There will be a submarine campaign on a scale greater 
than any yet attempted. The Zeppelins have given us 
already evidence of renewed activity. There are many 
signs of further coming German naval moves. 

New Campaign of Terror 

The Germans hope, by heaping horror on horror 
and slaughter on slaughter, to sicken us of the war. 
Each week now their position grows worse. Tem- 
porary victories on one field or another would not 
alter the situation for them. They can fight on for a 
long time yet, but they will light against foes whose 
strength grows while theirs is on the decline. Their 
Verdun campaign has failed ; their new offensive 
against Russia has never been allowed to develop ; 
the Austrian campaign against' Italy has injured only 
them; Serbia, like, a phoenix, has arisen from the ashes 
and is attacking in the south-east ; and, in the west, 
France and Britain are driving them hard. Since the 
days of the Prussian' War against Denmark the 
Germans have been accustomed to fight in superior 
numbers, with the inspiration , of victory behind them, 
crushing remorselessly through their foes. Now they 
find themsel ves being slowly driven "to the wall. Their 
hrrsGvnow heir danger. Hence - the beginnings, of 
the “ frightfulncs- campaign, which will be w aged 
with a view to convince us that it would be cheaper 
and wiser for. us to make terms with the cuemvhhan 
to push things^ to their final conclusion!' This new 
campaign of terror will be accompanied by a wide- 
spread peace agitation, promoted by Germany. . 

German military critics are busy whistling ;to' keep 
their courage up. They express . great satisfaction' . 
with, the result of the fighting on the Somme. They 
"estimate our losses at from 150,000 to 250,000, and 
they are attempting to hearten the German people t>y ' 
assuring them that our offensive has completely broken 
down! But the German people will soon learn better. 
The Battle of the Ridge continues, and the fighting 
is at least as -severe as 'anything that has hitherto 
taken place in the war. The strength of the artillery 
on each side is enormous, and the guns are at work 
day and night. The fight in Deiville Wood and in 
Poziercs has approached the very climax of horror. 

Capture ©5 Deiville Wood 

The enemy are contesting every yard of our advance, 
and it would foe foolish to, deny the strength of their 
positions or the obstinacy of their resistance. But 
all their ... strength and determination have failed to 
keep our men back. The capture of Deiville Wood 
by our forces and the consequent, occupation of : a 
commanding;" position over the Valley , of the Somme 
towards. Bipaume has given us . great advantage 
which' ■ we hre using to the. full. The enemy realise" 
the importance of Deiville Wood, and have tried 
time .after time, do recapture it, each effort ending in 
very heavy loss; to, themselves. We are now: using this 
position, as' a cent re for a new advance southwards ‘ 
m the A! free aon of the Somme. There comes a time 
in a- battle when the fighting reduces itself to a ttest of 
endurance. "Every man on the limited front is taxed 
the utmost'; every- link in' the great machine is • 
mneciNv >st tp snapping point. That - ' is the stage 
of the bathe 'as' I write. The fact that the Germans 
have ordered the civilians from Bapaume, and are 
fortifying every house in that town, show’s they regard 


our presence there as at least an early possibility. 
What will be the effect of our capture of the whole 
line of the Ridge — Thiepval, Martinpuich, and Cource- 
iette ? Will our occupation of these positions force 
the enemy from the valley positions between the 
Ridge and Bapaume? Not necessarily! It is quite 
possible under present conditions of, trench warfare 
lor one side to hold positions in a valley while the 
other commands- the hills around. We, for example, 
hold the Ypres salient, although the semicircle of 
hill positions fronting it is in German hands. Farther 
south we hold the valley around La' Petite Doube, while 
the Germans hold the" hills of Mcssincs. Contrariwise; 
w e hold the great hill position of Kemmell, overlooking 
great lengths of German valley positions. Whiie a 
command of the hills docs not necessarily drive the 
enemy irom the valleys below, it does give the occupier 
of the hills a great advantage for artillery work, for 
observation, and for attack, let alone for defences. It 
is safe to say that wuth our present strength in the 
region of the Somme, the conquest of the Ridge will 
be followed in a short time by the occupation of 
Bapaume. 

Germany’s New Naval Flans 

The German Navy is apparently making ready for 
a fresh oitensive. The Battle off Jutland inflicted 
heavy loss on one portion of 'the G 1 man Fleet, but 
the major part of it was* not engaged in the active 
fighting. The German naval plans may contemplate 
"'tttliqr • air attack in the Baltic or a battle with .British 
shi p Vim .the : Nor th Sea. 

due news from Russia is of a most Satisfactory 
character. The armies south of the Pripet Mai§Kes_ 
have struck again at the combined German J and : 
Austrian forces massed against them, and have scared 
victory after victory. Brody has fallen into the 
Russian hands, and from it a further advance is being 
undertaken in the direction of Lemberg. Russian 
. armies are moving forward! on both sides of the im- 
portant railway junction of Kovel, which from, the. 
first lias been one of "the great Russian objectives, and 
the early capture of Kovel is now confid ritlv antici- 
pated. The number of German and Austrian prisoners 
. captured by, General Brussdofi’s armies has now 
reached the enormous total of close on 400,000. This . 
second advance of the Russian armies ' is even more 
important and significant than the first great Russian 
move in the early summer, when - General 'Brussilofir 
drove the Austrians back. The Austrians could claim 
that they were then taken by surprise by the accumu- 
lation of Russian- strength in men and guns. They 
can make no such claim this time, for they had 
accumulated troops all along the southern Russian 
front fbr a counter offensive.- . 

Russian Campaign in Galicia 

The campaign in Galicia has . barely begun. The' 
.Russian .advance, splendid as it is, cannot be regarded 
as completely satisfactory until the army of . General 
Bathmcr, which still, as I write, holds its position on 
the River Scrypa; is." either driven back" or captured . . . 
Our experience early in the war teaches us to be ’ 
eafeful in forecasting the downfall of Austria. ' That 13 
Power recovered amazingly eighteen nionths ago, when 
it seemed at the point of collapse; but Austria- to-day' 1 
is- feeling the strain far more than then. . 'Her .treasury" 
is .bankrupt ; her armies against Italy and against 
Russia ' have suffered cruel defeats" ; many hundred? 

01 thousands -of her sons are prisoners' in Russian 
camps; and the shadow of danger is darkening; on 
her Serbian front. Her outlook is very bad. 
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I 2th August, 1916, 


A PICTURE-RECORD of Events by Land, Sea and Air. 


Edited by J. A. HAMMERTON 



MGER OF VICTORY. — During the four weeks ending 
\st, it is computed that the British artillery put no 
nve million shells into the German positions. From 
Tes the shell ex*. nditure cannot have been much 


less, <fhis tornado and the unsurpassable gallantry of the allied 
troops sobbed the foe of the initiati ve. Ou r photograph shows one 
of^the gErn antic French 400 mm. she! is being nauied to the gun- 
breech. Victory is still synonymous with shells^ shells!! shells!!! 
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TRUE TALES OF THE WAR_ BY_ FAMOUS. CORRESPONDENTS 

THE RUSSIAN SOLDIER’S FAITH IN THE UNSEEN 

Tke Stmj)lc Ptcty of the Tsar s Fighting Men 

By Hamilton Fyfe 

Special Correspondent with the Russian Army 



[Hoppe 

IVIr. Hamilton Fyfe 


iQF all national temperaments the Slav possesses the most lovable, if the most 
complex and mysterious . Humorous, generous to prodigality, with a 
rare detachment from the material issues of life, the Russian is the very antithesis 
of the over-industrialised Teuton type. The Tsar's Holy War declared against 
the Austro-German alliance is no picturesque figure of speech , , but a fervent 
national expression of the will to triumph over the unendurable menace of the 
Central Empires. The religious zeal and spiritual exaltation of the Russian 
peasant-soldier form the subject of this most engrossing instalment of our “ True 
Tales ” series. The author is Mr. Hamilton Fyfe, whose vividly-written 
despatches from Petrograd and Russian Army headquarters have been an important 
feature of the iC Daily Mail ” for more than twelve months . Mr. Fyfe has had 
great experience of the war both. on the east and west fronts. 


M OVING about along the Russian front one comes 
'—across constant evidence of the religious element 
in the Russian character. 

Nothing in the war has made me think or feel more 
deeply than this. At first it astonishes an Englishman, 
or a Frenchman, to find a whole army, with very few 
exceptions so far as I discovered, sincerely, unquestioningly, 
openly professing its faith in the Unseen. Later, this 
becomes so integral a part of one’s daily life that one 
scarcely regards it. It is the same everywhere. At first 
one is surprised in the cities to see people of all classes 
crossing themselves when they leave home, when they 
return home, when they pass a church (even . if they are 
in a train or a street-car), when they are within sight of a 
shrine containing a holy picture. Afterwards one does 
not notice it. 

In the Army, as in civil life, the phrase “ Slava Bogu ” 
(Glory to God) is constantly used, and used with meaning. 
When they sit down to a meal, most of the older and many 
of the younger officers are careful to cross themselves. 
Wherever I have happened upon services held by regimental 
priests, I have seen them eagerly thronged by all the men 
who could be spared, and listened to with reverent atten- 
tion. There is no need to have church parades. If the 
men are free, they cannot keep away from the sound of the 
singing and the basso prof on do intonation of the priest. 
I stopped for a few minutes recently at a divisional 
headquarters, to pay respects to a general whose trenches 
I had permission to visit. 

“ Come and see our church,” he said at once, and took 
me into a big room fitted up for the Orthodox ritual. It 
was not Sunday, but a Mass was being sung, and the room 
was packed with soldiers. 

Spiritual Exaltation o! the Slav 

Two services to which happy chances brought me just 
in time will always remain in my memory. Never will 
Palm Sunday and Easter Eve pass by without renewing the 
emotion they aroused, without recalling to my mind the 
nearness of God to men which they seemed to make so plain. 

On a rainy, gusty morning I was riding with some Staff 
officers towards the positions held by a gallant Finnish 
regiment. It was Palm Sunday. We had just passed a 
village churchyard filled with Galician peasants coming 
away from Mass with their branches of pussy-willow palm. 
As we trotted the breeze brought snatches of harmony to 
our ears. We reined up and listened. Then we followed 
the sound and came soon to a little tent pitched under the 
shelter of a ridge. In the tent was a tabje dressed as an 
altar with green and gold frontal ; upon it- were a book 
and a crucifix, with two tiny tapers burning before am 
icon (holv picture). Before the altar a priest in green and 

S \ - 


gold vestments was chanting. To one side, apart from 
the congregation, stood about twenty soldiers. They 
were the choir. A young officer with a tuning-fork acted 
as conductor, after the practice of Russian church choirs. 

Whether .it Was because I expected little, or because 
of the impressiveness of the scene, or because they really 
were a wonderful choir, I cannot tell, but I certainly felt— 
and I feel still — that I had never heard singing more beauti- 
ful. Russian church music is affecting always. Here was 
a rendering of it which brought out with most moving 
simplicity the haunting appeal of the Orthodox office 
to the pity and tenderness of God. Gospodi, pomilui ” 
(“ Lord, have mercy ”) was sung with an infinitely touching 
stress upon the significance of the words. 

Divine Service Under Fire 

From not far off came at intervals the boom of big-gun 
firing. Close by were three graves with pathetic freshly-cut 
wooden crosses over them, marking the spot where three 
men of the regiment had been killed a few r days before by a 
shell. Round about were many shell-holes. All of those 
singing, all of the congregation, knew that at any moment 
a like death might put an end to them. The voices rose 
and fell, now swelling to joyous praise and gladness, now 
sinking to a murmur of exquisitely modulated petition. 
They blended with the effect of an organ played by a 
master of music. The emotional quality of their singing 
was intense. Never in any cathedral had I felt God so 
close, or realised so poignantly the cry of humanity to its 
Creator — ■“ Lord, have mercy,” “ Lord, we beseech Thee 
to hear us,” “ Spare us, Good Lord.” 

I still believe it was the singing itself, and not the sur- 
roundings, which took my spirit prisoner that rainy, gusty 
day. The service over, the colonel invited us into his 
“ dug-out.” We went down steps, through a door marked 
“ Regimental Staff ” into the pleasantest little under-, 
ground house, just like a house in a fairy-tale. Here the 
colonel not only produced most hospitable refreshment, but 
he asked a few of the choir to let us hear some Cossack 
soldier-songs. Their singing seemed to be no less perfect 
below ground than it had been above in the open. Rough 
soldiers all of them — peasants, illiterate boys. But the 
very soul of music was in them, and their conductor in*" 
be a genius. 

The week between Palm Sunday and Easter Eve 
by, and the question arose : Where should I s r 
in ? 

The midnight Resurrection service in Russia is 
religious festival of the year, and it is always 
a supper to celebrate the ending of the Great Fa 
this Easter Supper have grown up the same 
"V * [Coni' 


\,- . 
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With Brussiloff and His Redoubtable Russians 



Erecting screens of rough-hewn timber against the German “portmanteaux,” or “Jack Johnsons ” as our men generally call them. 
Russian officers directing a cannonade, fc r which they now have unlimited ammunition, from an infantry trench in Bukovina. 



A group of Russian officers at work in the Staff quarters of a division. Through- 
out the war the operations of the Russian Army, both defensive and offensive, 
have been distinguished by generalship of the highest order. 


Escorting Austrian prisoners captured in recent battles to the rear. Inset : General Alexei Brussiloff among his men, who worship 
him. Since General Brussiloff began his great offensive in J-jne, the number of prisoners taken by the Russians has exceeded 
300,000, and the Austrians have been driven back from the Pripet on a front of 220 miles. 
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THE RUSSIAN SOLDIER'S FAITH , 'TJiZ'm) lanterns, and the light from these made long, shiny flickers 

r 1 om page the wet ground, for it had been raining. Every few 

sentiment of family affection which clmg to our Christmas. mom ents fresh steps were heard, plodding their way 
Highest and humblest alike make merry. No one is so toward us. All felt the emotion of the hour. The sisters’ 
poor as not to be able to set out a " Paschal board.’ faces were grave, and shining tears glistened in their eyes. 

An army corps Staff was kind enough to invite me, but Frequently the priest came to the edge of the tent and cried 
I felt that I would sooner be among the soldiers in the three times “ Kristos voskress ” (Christ is risen), receiving 

field. Coming in the dusk of the soft April -evening to a from the darkness the fervent answer, “ Voieestinoo 

field dressing-station about a mile from the trenches, I voskress” (He is risen indeed). Everyone was moved, 
found preparations going forward, and the kind sisters Everyone felt the common Fatherhood of God, the Brother- 
asked me to stay with them. They were four of the hood" in Christ. Religion is in Russia a very bond and 
sweetest, simplest souls imaginable. At once they put interpretation of life. 

me on a footing of friendship, just as children welcome a Even at supper, over the traditional Easter fare— hard- 
fresh comrade with open gaiety of heart. We took a boiled eggs with coloured shells, ham, goose, a sweet curd 
lantern and trudged along the uplands, watching the cheese called Pascha and a tall cylindrical cake to eat with 
travelling glare of searchlights and the incessant it known as Koolitch — the influence of the service remained i 
lighting-up of our position by rockets from the Austrian We discussed the priest’s little sermon. To the sisters, 

lines. We heard a battery clatter through the dark who had seen so much of the pitiful side of war, the thought 

village below us. We saw distantly the long mys- “ There is no death ” was very precious. The undoubting 
terious snakes of, twinkling light which mean transport sureness of their faith touched me nearly. I thought with 
columns. Then we went indoors and played children’s a wistful pang of those who would soon be gathering in my 
games and wrote in confession albums, and laughed a little village church at home in England to sing the joyful 
great deal, and discovered mutual friends, with such other Easter hymn that meant so much to me as a child. I 
simple-hearted enjoyments. At home, these were young felt again the old child- like Easter gladness. When the 
women in society. " One was a princess. All belonged, "sisters spoke with their guests, doctors, officers, sanitars, 
as they say in the United States, to the “ first families.” hf the impressiveness of such a service, with fighting going 
Here they were just “sisters,” living four in one little 0 n only a mile away, I sincerely agreed. I shall never 
cottage room, qild they made me their brother indeed. forget it . . or them. 

“ Now, no more v frivolity , ” said one soon after eleven. pThe next article in this series will be a brilliant descrip- 
“ The priest is here. " Tim service will begin.” So we lit tion of an Alpine battle, written by an eye-witness, Signor 
tapers to hold in our hands and went outside the cottage Luigi Barzini, the most eminent Italian journalist of to-day, 
into the darkness. Again there was an altar in a small who represents the Corriere della Sera,” of Milan, at the 
tent, with soldiers standing before it. Some had brought Italian front.] 


" DOING THEIR BIT /' 


THE COAST 

By One 

I AM no great hand with the pen, being 
more used to palling an oar or 
* mending a seine. But you want to 
hear about the bit I’ve been doing, and so 
I'll tell you all I can,’ and maybe you’ll 
shape it a little so that it reads rightly. 

I’m a fisherman, and I went to sea 
when I was a lad, and saved enough 
money to buy a boat and take a large 
share in the nets, and I settled down in 
my native village, and took what the sea, 
gave me and was thankful. My three 
lads are in the Navy. They were with 
Admiral Beatty in the North Sea fight 
the other day. But that’s nothing to do 
with what I’m trying to tell you. 

When the war broke out I wanted to 
do something. Some of my mates in the 
harbour and on the beach went in for a 
new sort of fishing, which doubtless you’ve 
heard about — fishing for submarines. I 
stuck to the other sort of fishing, because 
somebody’s got to do it, you know, even 
if you’re only allowed to cast your nets a 
shaft way from the shore nowadays. 

Not Too Old at Fifty 

But I was set' upon helping the Old 
Country if I could, and when the Admiralty 
.advertised for men. that knew the sea, to 
give a hand , at protecting the coast, I 
jumped at the chance. You see, lots of 
the regular coastguards were called up as 
soon as war was declared, and somebody 
had got to take their places, for there 
is more need to watch the coast than 
there was in the -days of peace. They took 
me on at dhee, though I -am over fifty. 

There’s some things I mayn’t tell you. 
But if you want to know the sort of job 
mine is, I can best explain it by men- 
tioning that I’m a kind of special con- 
stable — for the coast, you understand — 


WATCHERS 

of Them 

with exactly the same power and authority 
as a special constable. As the special 
constables help the police, so we help 
the coastguards. 

They- don’t call us coastguards, mind 
you, but Coast Watchers, and we’ve got 
to wear an armlet when we’re on duty— 
a black armlet with the letters C.W. on it 
in red. That’s our badge of authority 
entitling us to execute the law. 

Coastguard Rotation 

Under the Defence of the Realm Act we 
can arrest anyone we think suspicious, and 
we can stop people ancl ask them who they 
are and what they are doing, and if they 
don’t answer we can run them in, and 
they stand a good chance of seeing the 
inside of a prison. 

We do our work in regular rotation 
like the coastguards — six hours turn of 
duty at a time. When I first began the 
job I used to think to myself, that it was 
well they’d got someone used to the sea 
to tackle it, for it wasn’t a bit what you 
call soft. I had to patrol my stretch of 
coast in all weathers, and we had some 
pretty rough weather the back-end of 
that first year, as you may remember. 
There was no shelter in those days, and 
you just had to keep at it, watching the 
sea all night long, and cocking your eye 
to the sky occasionally — for we had to 
look out for hostile aircraft as well. 
Since then, however, the Admiralty have 
built huts for us at different points, and 
there we can sit snug for a bit and watch 
just as well. 

I’ve got to say something about some- 
body else besides myself. You’ve heard 
of the Sea Scouts, haven’t you ? Fine lads 
they are, though we used to laugh at 
them before the war. They’ve shown 
how useful thev are since then. When I 


go on patrol I always have with me one 
of these lads. . It doesn’t matter what sort 
of weather it is — they turn out like 
regular Britons, and they have as hard 
a time as I have, and just as long hours, 
and what’s more, they don’t get any pay 
for it. You see, I get something like the 
ordinary coastguard rating ; these lads 
have to satisfy themselves with the 
thought that they’re “doing their bit.” 

We use these Sea Scouts to run mes- 
sages. Say I am walking along and I 
sight something out at sea which I don’t 
like the look of. I may be two miles 
from the nearest coastguard station. It’s 
important to get a message through at 
once. The Sea Scout jumps on his bicycle 
— if he has one with him — or runs, and 
getting to the coastguard station, tele- 
phones the news to the Naval Centre. 
Having done that he picks me up again. 
It’s hard work, I tell you, for the lads. 

Then maybe I sight aircraft. It doesn’t 
matter whether it’s night time or broad 
daylight, nor whether I know them to 
be friendly aircraft or not; they’ve got 
to be reported, and off the Sea Scout goes 
to the telephone and lets the authorities 
know — height at which she is travelling,- 
speed, and her direction, or whether she 
is a biplane, a monoplane, or a seaplane. 

Value of Sea Scouts 

If I want assistance, too — and I have 
met with some suspicious characters — I 
use the lad to go and fetch it. I don’t 
know what we Coast Watchers would da 
without the Sea Scouts. They even 
bring us our bit of grub to eat in the huts. 

Then, of course, there is the ordinary 
duty at the coastguard station which we 
do when the regular coastguard’s off duty. 
That’s mostly signalling and telephoning,- 
and passing on reports. I tell you, we’re 
kept pretty busy. 

[So little is generally known of the 
valuable work of the Voluntary Aid 
Detachment that special interest attaches 
to the article on that work, written by An 
Old Member of the V.A.D., which will form 
the next of our “ Doing Their Bit ” series. 1 
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Anzac Valour in Flooded Trenches at Fromelles 


Recently at Fromelles the Anzacs underwent an ordeal as 
terrible as any they had experienced on Gallipoli. After 
stubborn fighting they occupied some German trenches. In 
addition to concentrating a murderous fire on the captured 


position, the Germans flooded the trenches with water, and very 
soon the men from Australasia were fighting up to their waists 
in it. After holding on bravely for some hours the Anzacs wer« 
ordered to retire from their critical position. 
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British Howitzers Move Forward in France 


Giant periscope captured from the Germans by French Colonial 
troops in one of the Somme battles. 


German prisoner cleaning some of the captured guns and trench- 
mortars, under supervision of a British officer. 






A helping hand from the enemy. Prisoner assisting despatch- 
rider. Inset: Holt caterpillar tractor hauling a heavy gun. 


One of the most thrilling features of an advance is the effective transport of monster howitzers from place to place. These 
terrible engines of destruction are covered with tarpaulins and dragged laboriously along the battle roads by powerful tractors. 
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Masks and Faces in the Machine-Gun Section 


Machine-gun section masked, ready for the enemy. War, hideous at its best, was made more ghastly by the apostles of Kultur, whose 
introduction of poison gas necessitated the use of masks which gave brave men the appearance of apes from a nightmare world. 


A British machine-gun section at practice in Flanders. Machine-guns caused the heaviest proportion of our casualties on the western 
front. Terrible weapons, they are only merciful in that they inflict the cleanest of clean wounds. 







I 
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Through Roads and Meadows Ploughed by Shell 


On the road to La Boisselle. A heap of discarded shell-cases is seen in] the foreground. On the horizon the smoke of shell 
explosions can be faintly discerned where the troops are going forward under cover of their artillery fire. 


Conveying a trolley of pipes towards the front line* where they will be utilised to facilitate the water supply to soldiers in the 

trenches. A field-gun is seen in the background* 


Water for the inhabitants of No Man’s Land. Hauling an electric engine, for condensing water, over a shell-broken corner of the 
neutral zone which, however, since the great advance, is in the hands of our troops. (Photographs Crown copyright reserved.) 
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Awaiting Their Turn to Move Against the Foe 





Men of the Royal Fusiliers resting on the fringe of the battlefield. Inset: 
Domesticities of trench life. Two soldiers cooking their dinner on a stove. 


Awaiting their turn to go up to the first line, these British troops are resting amid the calcined debris created by bombardment. 
In the background is a wood blasted by fire of all its summer foliage. Along the road motor-ambulances are in readiness. 



Page 6 to 



at the cross-roads. Indian lancers haltito study a map. They are in the heart of the battle zone. On all sides, as far as 
can seei is evidence of the all-destroying shell. Inset ; Indian cyclists with their equipment strapped to their machines' 


Canadian R.A.M.C. The work of the doctors and stretcher- 
bearers in the great advance is beyond ail praise. iVlany have 
given their lives for their comrades. (Canadian copyright.) 
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BATTLE PICTURES GREAT WAR 

By Edward Wright 


Storming the Bazentin Hills 



A FTER breaking up the German first line between 
the Ancre and Somme Rivers on July ist, 1916, 
the Southern British Army had a fortnight of 
terrific fighting. The enemy had transformed the great 
swells of wooded chalk running towards Bapaume into 
a vast modern fortress which he regarded as being stronger 
than Verdun. On the map, made by our aerial 'photo- 
graphers, his network of entrenchments, wire entangle- 
ments, and redoubts looked like a spider’s web. The famous 
double cellars, which the farmers of Picardy had built 
for shelter in the chalk in the sixteenth century, w r hen the 
Germans made their first great invasion of France under 
Johannes von Werth, had been enlarged and still faidher 
deepened by the descendants of the invaders. 

In the village of Bazentin, for instance, there was an 
enormous cavern in which a battalion and a half of Germans 
could shelter from our heaviest gun fire. Then above 
Bazentin-the-Little .and Bazentin- the-Great rose the prin- 
cipal chalk ridge, five hundred feet above sea-level and 
nearly three hundred feet above some of the positions 
we had won in the little river valley near Montauban. 
In places there was an incline, nearly three miles in length, 
leading upward through fortress woods to the dominating 
second German line. This line stretched from a windmill 
near Pozieres on the left to Delville Wood on the right. 
In front on either side were the bastions of Contalmaison, 
garrisoned by the Prussian Guard, and Trones Wood, 
defended by forces taken from Prince Rupert’s army. 

German Efforts to Stem the Advance 

. Germans by the hundred thousand were being drawn 
from other parts of the front, and especially from Verdun, 
ill order to deliver such a stroke against the Southern 
British Army as should bring our advance to a standstill. 
Heavy guns by the thousand were also moving up bv rail, 
and shells at the rate of a million a day were pouring 
through Bapaume and St. Quentin. Our men were told 
by their prisoners that the great chalk fortifications which - 
began at the Bazentin villages were reckoned by German 
engineers to be stronger than the works General Petain had 
constructed at Verdun. 

For the first fortnight, however, we retained the ad- 
vantage of surprise. Our gigantic new armament of 15 in., 
12 in., 9’ 2 in. and 8 in. guns, with our superb transport 
arrangements for bringing up shells by the five million, 
represented an achievement in preparation which the 
enemy could not at once counter. Though he threw every 
ounce of energy into the work, it took him nearly three 
weeks to build up a local gun-power in any way comparable 
to ours. In the meantime, our long-range 15 in. guns 
shelled the German railhead at Bapaume, where we knocked 
out some 12 in. guns and exploded their ammunition trucks. 
German reinforcements could only advance through a 
curtain fire of British shrapnel. Hostile battalions w~ere 
known to lose three hundred men in the march from the 
railway to the trenches, and a brigade of Guards, that lost 
their way near Contalmaison, entered one of our mechanical 
barrage areas and suffered so badly that it had to be 
withdrawn without going into action. 

Lightning Strokes at Bazentin 

In our lines, on the other hand, our tired troops could 
be seen resting in the open by their piled rifles. Un- 
ending columns of motor-lorries came close to the batteries 
they were serving, so slight was the risk of a sudden tornado 
of shell fire from the hostile howitzers behind the Bazentin 
and Combles ridges. It was as much as the outmanoeuvred 
and outgunned German artillerymen could do to assist 
their own men in the battle that raged night and day down 
the great slope. Our men gave the enemy no time, to 
reorganise his positions. In daylight and in darkness, 
in mist and in rain, the ghastly, grinding conflict went on. 
When the atmosphere was too thick for special artillery 


action, our gunners maintained by the map a vast mechani- 
cal sweep of fire over more than ten miles of enemy works, 
communications, and railway centres. And while they 
were holding down the enemy and battering him, tens of 
thousands of our bombers steadily worked their way into 
trenches, dug-outs, machine-gun ' positions, and gun-pits 
occupied by the enemy. 

On the left the Anzacs and the London Territorials were 
coming into action by Contalmaison, where a remnant 
of Prussian Guardsmen were hammered into surrender 
by our guns. No water could be conveyed into Contal- 
maison, with the result that the survivors of the Guards’ 
Division were at last compelled by thirst to come out of their 
caverns. Their surrender opened the way for the Anzacs’ 
and Londoners’ magnificent upward thrust into Pozieres 
at the top of the ridge. 

Glorious West Kents 

At Trones Wood, the great bastion on the left, the 
position was reversed. A couple of hundred men and 
officers of the West Kents had been surrounded in the 
wood during a violent German counter-charge, and the 
British commander naturally thought they had all been 
killed or captured. But the West Kents are among the 
most famous fighters in the British Army. As their old 
colonel said, in taking over the command of the ist 
Canadian Division, he v came from a battalion that had never 
lost a trench. Surpassing all their previous records of 
endurance, the broken, battered, surrounded, waterless 
company remained, for forty-eight hours, an islet of in- 
vincibility amid a flood of ten thousand enemies. 

^ The Germans at last parleyed with the West Kents, but 
the British soldiers refused to surrender. They beat back 
bombing parties and charging infantry. So, bn the night 
of July 13th, 1916, the local German commander brought 
some field-guns and trench-mortars down from the ridge, 
in order to blast out the men who came from that county 
whose motto is “ Invicici ” (Unconquered). But it 
happened that, in the old days of the French Revolution, 
the Bastille had been stormed by the people of Paris on July 
14th. With the establishment of the Third French Re- 
public, July 14th had become the great national festal 
day, and in France and Great Britain, Australia,, Canada, 
New Zealand, and South Africa striking preparations were 
being made to celebrate the festival of France. 

The Festival of Victory 

In Picardy, Sir Douglas Haig and his Staff were also 
preparing to pay homage to the men of Verdun on France's 
Day. Many of our guns had moved forward, and many 
new batteries had arrived, and on the night of July 13th 
such a roll of thunder and blaze of crimson flame came from 
our lines as eclipsed even our previous bombardment. 
And the heroic West Kents were saved. 

Above the heads of our waiting infantry the sky seemed 
full of the whistle and rustle of invisible wings. The 
whistling was a stream of lighter shells playing on the 
enemy’s wire entanglements. Then, above the whistling, 
other, unseen things roared like an express train going into 
a tunnel. These were the heavy shells, some of them 
carrying a ton of high explosives and metal, calculated to 
choke and bury the dug-outs they did not destroy. Behind 
was the enormous flap of cordite from the steel mouths of 
the guns — a flat, dull, stunning rent of air that broke the 
eardrums of men who worked ,for long without ear pro- 
tectors. Against the blackness of the thick, cloudy night 
the line of our fire flamed and sizzled like an electric arc, 
rising and falling, now half dimming in the smoke 'from the 
guns, now flashing out in an extreme, fury. 

Across the valley the infernal rain of shells made bursts - 
of white, and orange fire along the upper slope of the great 
ridge, while between the red mouths of the guns and their 

[Continued on page 6U 
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The Torment of a Captured British Officer 
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A British officer wounded in the advance was taken into a 
German trench while ou r bombardment was raging. The men 
wanted to kill him out of hand, but two German officers conceived 
a brilliant idea and ordered him to be bound to a stake on thetop 
of a parapet. “ Now you will see what your cursed bombardment 


is like,” they jeered savagely, and withdrew to the depths of their 
dug-out. Our men stormed the trench and carried back the 
wounded officer, no further injured during the hostile ordeal, 
while the cowardly Germans who devised his agony were 
bombed to extinction when the trench was cleared. 
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Righteous Retribution in Birch Tree Wood 


During the fighting at Fricourt a young Yorkshiresoldier found 
himself alone in Birch Tree Wood, which was being heavily shelled. 
Presently he saw a wounded German crawling on hands and 
knees; as he crawled, another Yorkshireman, badly wounded, 
passed near him. The German cautiously raised himself and 


fired his revolver at the wounded man's back, shooting him dead. 
Then he dropped to his knees again and resumed his crawl, but 
another shot ripped through the trees. It was fired by the 
youngster who had been left alone, and it found its mark. “ 
killed the brute,” he said afterwards, “ and I’m glad of it.” 
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STORMING THE BAZENTIN HILLS 

flame-shot, smoking targets the star shells, sent up by each 
side, rose in fountains of strange fairy radiance. 

The direct idea of this awful nocturnal bombardment 
was to challenge the German commander to reveal his gun- 
positions. He had either to let his infantry endure a 
hammering worse than that which the French had endured 
at Verdun, or else allow his howitzers to reply, and draw 
by their flames the massed might of our long-range artillery. 
In all modern battles the commander who is the stronger 
in guns opens battle at night, giving most of his gun- positions 
awav for the time, in order to compel his adversary also to 
show his artillery hand. The guns captured by our infantry 
•were comparatively insignificant in number compared with 
the guns that were caught and turned into scrap steel by 
our artillery. 

At half-past three on the morning of France’s Day the 
line of intense white and orange fire, marking where our 
shells fell, went out like a great pattern of extinguished 
fairy-lamps. But the flame and thunder of our guns did 
not diminish. A new pattern of 
bursting shell fire instantly ap- 
peared on the top of the ridge. 

It was still half an hour from 
dawn when our guns thus lifted, 
and, under cover of darkness, the 
heroic infantry of our Southern 
Army made history by daybreak. 

For the first time in trench 
warfare on any front the second- 
line position of the Germans 
was reached and pierced. i Since 
the First Battle of Champagne, 
in February, 1915, we and our 
French comrades had several 
times broken the first German 
line. But despite our combined 
heroism and skill, we had both 
failed to break into the enemy’s 
second line. There was. usually 
about four miles distance be- 
tween the first and second line, 
and this large intervening space 
was a great fortress, with laby- 
rinths of redoubts and mazes of 
trenches designed to hold up an 
allied advance until the German 
commander could obtain more 
guns, shells, and men, and 
launch a decisive counter-attack. 

But in the Bazentin operations 
Sir Douglas Haig and his com- 
manders had set the British 
Army working behind our lines 
with superhuman energy. Won- 
derful as was the Germans’ 
capacity for navvy labour, the 
rather easy-going and adven- 
turous Briton had at last completely extended himself 
in the matter of work. Between July 1st and July 
13th our soldiers organised a second grand attack 
quicker than the enemy could organise his grand counter- 
attack. In the first phase of the battle we had taken some 
months to collect and store millions of shells and dig new 
sites for artillery and new. communication trenches. But 
after their first fine stroke, the men of oiw Southern Army 
performed in the following two weeks more work than they 
had done in the previous three months. 

Completely Taken by Surprise 

All the terrific fighting in the woods and villages beyond 
Montauban and Fricourt was only a small part of the 
labour of the battle. Advanced sites had to be dug for our 
guns, with new shell chambers ; all the conquered positions 
had to be consolidated, linked together, and strengthened, 
till, with pick, shovel, and blasting explosives, a new and 
immense underground city was excavated in the chalk, to 
warehouse fresh supplies of shells, bombs, cartridges, food, 
and water. The extraordinary rapidity with which our 
fresh striking power was organised led directly to the 
enemv’s defeat. Our attack came at least a week before he 
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MARTYRED CAPTAIN OF THE BRUSSELS. 

Captain Charles Fryatt, put to death by the Huns at 
Bruges on July 27th. His offence consisted in bravely 
piloting his vessel in defiance of a murderous U 
boat on March 28th, 1915. During a voyage from 
Amsterdam on June 22nd last, Captain Fryatt, less 
fortunate, was taken prisoner, with his ship. Tried 
by mock court-martial, he was executed contrary to 
the enemy’s own law, and before neutral influence 
could be brought to bear on those responsible. 
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expected it, with the result that he was more completely 
taken by surprise than he had been on the Glorious First of 

July. 

In the darkness before dawn our gallant Line regiments 
of Kitchener’s men, from all parts of the British Isles, 
carried the front German trenches in a triumphant rush 
with little loss. When the day broke, the German machine- 
gunners and riflemen in the Bazentin woods tried to hold 
up our charge amid the trees, along lines of foliage-screened 
wire entanglements, which had escaped our shell fire. 
But in the main woodland our men had entered in darkness 
and worked their way on the enemy’s flank. In less than 
an hour and a half the large wood was cleared of the cordon 
of snipers brought down from the trees and of the machine- 
gunners bombed out of their shelters. 

The Douaumont of the Somme 

While the fight in the wood was going on, other British 
battalions on the left, swept into the village of Bazentin- the- 
Great and, reaching it in the darkness, escaped much of the 
sweeping fire down in the slope. Entering the ruins of a 
village famous in science, some 
~ Irish troops conquered it by 

half -past five in the morning. 
Darwin’s great predecessor, Le 
Marck, was born at Bazentin. 
Probably none of the Irishmen 
knew or cared about this, for 
they were extremely busy. 
About six o’clock in the morn- 
ing the German counter-attack 
pushed them out of the top of 
the village, but they bombed 
their way back again, repulsed a 
second counter-attack, and then 
connecting with the British 
troops in the large wood, they 
stormed the highest point of the 
ridge and, in a terrible piece of 
slaughtering, smashed the Ger- 
mans out of the key position in 
the German fortress region of 
Bapaume. 

This position is known on 
French maps as the Bois des 
Foureaux, but our soldiers have 
renamed it High Wood. It over- 
looks all the lower ridges of 
chalk running towards Bapaume, 
and was a superb observation 
station for the observers for our 
big guns. It was at least five 
times more important than the 
height of Douaumont, at Verdun, 
regarding the capture of which 
the German Emperor bragged 
so wildly and so loudly. 

Sir Douglas Haig, however, 
did not want High Wood. It 
was at the time too far away from his guns, and it had 
been captured unexpectedly by the extraordinary dash of 
the men of the New Armies. They held it for some days 
in order to attract the enemy’s fire on themselves while 
hundreds of thousands of their comrades worked fairly 
safely below the ridge, hollowing out the chalk, at the two 
captured Bazentin villages', and bringing up the guns. 
When this was done, the advance force at High Wood fell 
back on the new dug-outs that had been prepared for them, 
and the fiercer tide of battle moved towards the wings at 
Pozi£res and Delville Wood. 

The science behind our tremendous blows was equal to the 
power with which they were delivered. No longer did the 
Germans talk about our amateur army. Amateur artillery- 
men who could smash the veteran gunners of Germany, and 
amateur infantrymen who could meet and break the 
Prussian Guard, began to command in Germany the same 
fearful respect which our “ contemptible little ” Regular 
Army had earned between Mons and Ypres. 

Next Article : 

ANZAC AND AFRICANDER IN ACTION 
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In Captured German Trenches at Ovillers 



Tired out with strenuous fighting* some British soldiers have flung themselves down to rest in a German trench at Ovillers. 

One of their number* however, keeps guard. (Official photographs.) 
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Three Great Generals and Heroes of Mons 



General Cadorna sees the point. The Italian leader (in spectacles) laughs 
heartily at a joke made by one of his Staff officers. 


A few of the remnantof the original British Expeditionary Force now quartered 
in the Tower. Above : Second-Lieutenant McCubbin, the British pilot who 
brought down the famous German avaitor I m me I man n. 


General IVIarchand (right) about to makj 
flying tour of inspection. 


General Gilinsky, commanding Russian troops in France, decorating French 
munition workers by special order of the Tsar of Russia. 
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German Prisoners’ Tea-Party in Flanders 


Gordon Highlanders on the march. Note the unusually tall British officer marching behind the soldier wheeling a stretcher 
on which is a wounded German. The latter seems quite complacent, though one of his legs is in a crude splint. 



German infantry round a deal table imbibing tea after capture. The shortj thick-set stature of the men is noteworthy. A British 

sergeant superintends the catering arrangements 
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Vivid Pictures of the Great Italian Offensive 



Italian Alpini taking observations in the Trentino to assist in Headquarters of a commandant of the Italian Army countering 


regulating the fire of artillery the Austrian Trentino offensive. 



There is no more inspiring sight than an Italian charge on the Italian Alpini rush an Austrian position, capture machine-guns 


enemy trenches, and turn them against the enemy. 
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Science and Romance Progress Hand in Hand 


it science and romance are at variance in land warfare, they 
seem to be singularly reconciled at sea. Surely the submarine, 
if the most deadly thing that keeps the sea, is also the most won- 
derful, a weapon of aggression anticipated only by novelists of 
unusual imagination. Like their craft, there is something 


equally uncanny in the amazing courage of the submarine’s crew, 
and stories of these men’s great work for the Empire will ba 
handed down to future generations of Britons, This detailed 
drawing shows a submarine officer at the periscope on the look- 
out for the foe somewhere in the North Sea, 
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Labour and Leisure in the Western Advance 



Digging in near Trones Wood, where some of the fiercest 
fighting was experienced in the beginning of the great advance. 


Capable workmen always take good care of their tools. South 
African Highlanders cleaning and oiling Lewis guns. 


Running up fresh water to the troops along a light railway 
laid to a stand-pipe for that purpose. 


TheBritish soldier has a native craving for personal cleanliness, 
and utilises spare moments in a little laundry work. 


A well-earned meal : Black Watch at breakfast after having 
delivered a counter-attack on the morning of July 19th. 


^The first occupation after entering into possession : Building 
dug-outs immediately upon taking up a new position. 


An impression of the §ize of the 15 in. shells that were rained 
on the Germans. (Official photographs.) 


A group of officers turn on a gramophone and enjoy a little iigh ! 
music and conversation during an inte* ^ H^between the acts. 





... 


A photograph reminiscent of a Braemar Gathering. Pipers of the Black Watch playing to their comrades resting along , a ^esii 
communication in the region of stern fighting. Inset: The gallant piper, A. Boyd, who played his company over the parapet in 

the attack a+ Albert. 
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Pipers of the Black Watch Celebrate a Victory 


Five jolly Highlanders returning from the trenches to the music of the pipes. There is an 

irresistible appeal about this photograph — the five Scotsmen, the seated observer, the broken 
road, stray ammunition carts, and the landscape of war. 





Battery cf Belgian anti-aircraft guns, ingeniously mounted 
cn revolving pivots. Mobility in gun-power is the great 
essential in combating air-raiders. 


i^n siege-mortar about to thunder at the German trenches. Inset: 75 mm< mortar, a new pattern, mounted on 
a solidly constructs wooden hand-trolley. 






